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THESE ARE BARGAIN-DAYS! 


To reduce overstock, we will sell for the next two months 


Euryscope Lenses 


At Wholesale 


This includes only a 


Price! few lenses of Series 


Ea IV and V, designed 
for nee ee and outside work, also copying and enlarging. 


Responsible parties ten days’ approval. 


Send for our BARGAIN LENS LIST, the largest one 


ever issued. 


ONE OF OUR LENSES FITTED WITH THE. NEW 


Voigtlander 


Imperial Shutter 


forms the strongest combination ever 
placed in the hands of a 
photographer. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS TO 
THE SOLE IMPORTERS 


BENJAMIN FRENCH & CO, 


319 WASHINGTON ST. (opp. Old South), BOSTON, MASS. 
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MOTHER AND CHILDREN — By Gertrude Kasebier 
9 
Mrs. Kasebier’s Work 
R. A. CRAM 
HAT is the impres- Here is real art, genuine, vital, ' 


sion made by these personal,—art in a greater degree 
pictures on one who than one may find in contemporary 
knows nothing of picture exhibitions, second only to ; 
the technicalities of that which now and then appears in 
photography, — who _ the work of individual painters rarely 
is simply on the’ exhibiting in picture shows. Grant 
watch for manifestations of art in that it is lacking in one great quality 
any form? Primarily this : — of painting,— color: so are many 
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other modes of artistic expression. 
Grant that here and there are evi- 
dences of an attempt to escape from 
the limitations of the chosen me- 
dium: the same mistake is made by 
all artists. It does not militate in 
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the least against the value of that 
which is done with due regard ty 
these limitations. Grant that there 
is a certain mechanical quality  in- 
volved in the making of pictures by 
photography: the same is true in 
varying degrees in every known form 
of art. 

Let me note certain of the quali- 
ties that are found in the work of 
what it seems to me may be called the 
“fine-art school” of modern photog- 
raphy,— qualities that I find in great- 
est number and in their highest de- 
velopment in such work as this of 
Mrs. Kasebier. First of all, compo- 
sition. Here is the most scrupulous 
attention to the massing of light and 
shade, the arrangement of line, the 
development of curves. This is as 
it used to be in painting and sculpt 
ure. The “realistic” school now in 
vogue has changed all this. Art is 
no longer highly developed, refined, 
scholarly: it is the banging of a child 
on a pianoforte in vain imitation of a 
thunder-storm. Is it not a curious 
case of delicate revenge? We ac- 
cuse realistic art of “ photographic ” 
methods ; and photography counters 
on us by assuming ‘the old laws ot 
art, making them its own, for the 
abandonment of which we condemn 
the painting and the sculpture of the 
day. 

The same is true of tone. Once 
this was considered indispensable : 
now in painting it is ignored or else 
its meaning is twisted from its origi- 
nal signification. Mrs, Kasebier 
indeed, all the leading “ painter pho- 
tographers restore tone to its 
original position. They will have it, 
and they succeed. 

Color. Above I said that this we 
could not have in photographic art in 
the sense of color as we found it in 
the old painters. This is, of course, 
true; but there is another meaning 
to the word. There is a certain com- 
position of lights and shades, depth 
of shadows, qualities of lights, that 
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Une Paysanne — By Gertrude Kasebier 
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makes actual color,—not the juxta- 
position of varied pigments, but the 
combination of tones and_ values. 
This is color, in a way; and this 
Mrs. Kasebier achieves. 

Intrinsic beauty. Highest but one 
of the qualities of all art, this is 
most scorned by contemporary fad- 
dists in painting. “Paint anything 
you see, paint it exactly as it looks, 
don’t change a line, and be sure and 
put your paint on very cleverly : then 
you will be all right,’—this is the 
current heresy, and for escape from 
this absurdity we go —to photogra- 
phy! Examine the great majority 
of these pictures of which I am 
speaking, and in all of them you 
will find composition, tone, and color 
combined to produce beauty. It is 
of no use to try to define what this 
word means. Every one recognizes 
it, even savages in their degree, 
every one—except the painters of 
“realism.” Without beauty art is 
folly. If we find beauty in _photo- 
graphs and not in painted pictures, 
which come nearer being art? 

Emotional expression. This is, 
perhaps, the very highest of the 
powers of art. In painting it has 
gone with composition, color, and 
abstract beauty. If Mrs. Kasebier 
or any other painter-photographer 
gets it in one picture out of a hun- 
dred, the result cannot be paralleled 
by a half-dozen picture exhibitions. 
And she does this. There were at 
least five pictures in her recent show- 
ing that had a higher spiritual and 
emotional quality than one would find 
in as many selected paintings from 
any picture exhibition. 

I am not claiming for photography 
a higher position as a means of artis- 
tic expression than that of painting. 
That would be absurd. It stands on 
a much lower plane, and will always 
do so. What I am commenting on 
is the fact that, in spite of its narrow 
limitations, it is nevertheless being 
employed more intelligently as a 
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mode of real art than the older es- 
tablished forms. There are painters 
that live under the law, the eternal, 
immutable law of creative art; but 
they are few in number. There are 
photographers, myriads of them, who 
are but button-pressers or tricksters ; 
but, while one may scrutinize endless 
exhibitions of pictures in oils and 
water-colors, and find no conscien- 
tious art work, here is one (and there 
are many others) who, working in an 
almost undeveloped medium, contend- 
ing against technical difficulties inher- 
ent in the mode, yet goes back to the 
fundamental laws of the great old 
art and uses them for the production 
of results that are justly and exactly 
artistic. 

How does this happen to come 
about? Well, here is an attempt at 
an answer. The graphic arts have 
become bond-slaves to cheap here- 
sies. “Art education’ is simply 
the varying fads of varying cliques. 
Yet the instinct for beauty persists. 
It will out; and photography, un- 
trammelled as yet of the limitations 
of the schools, gives the vent. 

In looking at Mrs. Kasebier’s pict- 
ures I thought: “ Why in the name 
of common sense can we not find as 
much intrinsic beauty, as much art 
idea, in a inodern picture show as we 
find here in thirty out of forty prints ? 
The painters have a much more mo- 
bile, personal, adaptable medium. 
They have centuries of immortal 
work behind them, yet they paint 
with the intelligence of a camera 
‘fiend,’ while the painter-photogra- 
phers photograph with intelli- 
gence of the old painters.” What a 
quaint paradox ! 

Tricks there are, or what seem to 
me tricks,— blotting out backgrounds 
in some mysterious way, attempts to 
make photographs look like charcoal 
drawings, plates developed to show 
faint suggestions of various colors, 
prints touched up with actual water- 
color. But these I put to one side. 
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The things that tell are the pure 
photographs, perfectly frank and 
honest, composed as an_ Italian 
painter composed,— if he lived in the 
fifteenth century,—subtly _ lighted, 
masterly in chiaroscuro, full of deli- 
cate atmosphéres, and all with fine, 
sonorous tones that satisfy absolutely. 
The portraits also, vital and personal, 
the treatment varied with fine skill, 
always adapted to the character of 
the subject. 

Realistic painting has about worked 
itself out. It has reached the 7e- 
ductio ad absurdum of its unheard-of 
principles, and we are ready for some- 
thing else. Here in these pictures 
of Mrs. Kasebier’s and in the work 
of Mr. Day and’the others who are 
striving to attain the same ends may 
we not find an indication of our 
possible escape? Photography has 
shown the futility of the current fad 
of ignoring the necessity of selection. 
Into our ears has been dinned the 


doctrine that with selection a painter 
had nothing to do. “ Painter-pho- 
tographers”” have discovered the ab- 
surdity of this scheme. They realize 
that, where they photograph without 
selection, where every detail is repro- 
duced at its full value, the result is 
hideous. As has been truthfully 
said, art is largely knowing what 
to leave out. Photography is prov- 
ing this. By gradually eliminating 
detail after detail the painter-pho- 
tographers slowly achieving 
results that are brilliant in their 
unity, tone, composition, _ pictorial 
effect. They are teaching painters 
the lesson they themselves refused 
to learn. Every man who believes 
in the old art and the eternal prin- 
ciples that underlie it must accept 
with gratitude such work as this of 
Mrs. Kasebier’s. It is doing more 
for the advancement of true artistic 
principles than almost any other in- 
fluence visible to-day. 


Woop.anpD ScENE — By Geo. E. DeMeritte 
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The Hand Camera for Beginners 


H. MCBEAN 


& NE of the most fasci- 
nating phases into 
which the _photo- 
graphic art is di- 
vided is that very 
extensive and prob- 
ably best known and 
most practised branch, familiar as 
hand camera work. It may be safely 
said “best known and most prac- 
tised,” because fully ninety per cent. 
of amateurs start work with a hand 
instrument, and, again, more than 
two-thirds of these with one of the 
fixed focus variety, under the mis- 
taken idea that that is the simplest 
form in which they can get at the 
making of photographs. It is _pos- 
sible that hand camera work is the 
simplest form of photography, when 
understood properly; but it is a 
noticeable fact that the best workers 
in this branch are those who have 
served an apprenticeship with a field 
instrument securely mounted on a 
tripod. 

Many start in as “ you-press-the- 
button-we-do-the-rest”” fiends; and, 
though it is hardly the correct 
method, some first-class amateurs 
have been recruited from their ranks. 
It seems to be a common idea out- 
side the fraternity that to have to 
stop before making an exposure and 
put one’s head under a black cloth 
to focus, that to have to carry a set 
of legs and a lot of little boxes that 
only hold two plates apiece, is a seri- 
ous objection to a field instrument, 
when for the same and even less 
money can be purchased one of those 
little leather-covered boxes that carry 
film enough for a hundred pictures 
(?), and one only has to press a 
button each time to get it. 

In developing hand camera expos- 
ures it will be noticed that the ten- 
dency is rather toward under-expos- 
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ure than over-time ; and the developer 
used or the proportions mixed should 
be made suitable. It is a remote 
contingency that the beginner will 
over-expose. An older worker, ac- 
customed to time exposures and to 
a profuse use of restrainer, rather 
dreads the chance of under-exposure 
and seeks to avoid it. By using 
rapid plates, a quick shutter, and 
large aperture in a good light, he 
may often over-expose, or, what is 
practically the same thing, flatten his 
result by too strong a developer. 
The beginner is not likely to do this. 
He is too apt to forget that he is 
working under precisely the same 
conditions as with his camera on a 
stand, and appears to imagine some 
sort of magical improvement that 
makes him independent of the rela- 
tive values of light, speed of plate, 
and lens, and size of stop. This is 
absurd; but, nevertheless, there is a 
tendency to attempt work with a 
hand camera that a little thought 
would soon show to be impossible. 
If this is not due to some supposed 
power of the hand instrument, to 
what can it be credited ? 

The beginner will fire off at the 
one-fiftieth of a second with the 
hand camera, when with a tripod in- 
strument he would never dream of 
giving less than a second. And yet 
F8 in the one is equal to £8 in the 
other. Possibly it is the tripod that 
makes the difference. Yes, it must 
be the tripod. 

In purchasing a hand camera it 
should be made certain that the 
shutter can be regulated from a 
second to one one-hundredth of a 
second, and that the lens is fast 
enough to stand this brief exposure. 
The worker who has his shutter 
working at one speed and one open- 
ing, and who fires off at any hour of 
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the day and any day in the year, operator with a shutter capable of 
with any old light that there happens _ regulation. 

Although exposure tables are not 
eka often resorted to by the beginner, 
eos they are, nevertheless, of much use, 

ny 09 and a careful and systematic observ- 
ance of the rules laid down by any 
one of them will result in a very 
perceptible bettering of the work. 
They also prove the stupidity of im- 
agining that the hand camera is inde- 
pendent of the ordinary factors of 
exposure. 

Tables relating to the speed of 
plates are not so reliable, because 
plates are not issued at any standard 
speed at all. The highest speed is 
entirely dependent upon the maker, 
and each does his best to be at the 
top. A general average may be 
taken as follows : 


Slow or ordinary 3 


In cases where the maker issues only 
two rapidities, the safest way is to 
reckon them somewhere between the 
two first mentioned, say, I to 2%. 
My own _ personal experience 
teaches me to recommend the use of 
slow in preference to fast brands, un- 
less great speed is absolutely neces- 
sary. No doubt there are many 
occasions where a fast plate is imper- 
ative; but, on account of its being so 
much easier to develop, a slow plate 
should be used when feasible. In 
this question of plate speeds there 
appears to be almost a solution of the 
problem why some succeed and others 
fail. The successful worker chooses 
his weather: the unsuccessful one 
tries to make the weather suit his 
camera. One succeeds always, the 
other occasionally. One takes slow 
plates out on a favorable day and 
Gotpen AuTUMN gets good results ; whereas the other 
uses his camera irrespective of light, 
to be, certainly cannot expect to se- and, notwithstanding the fact that he 
cure the uniformly good results that uses the warranted, instantaneous, 
attend the work of the more careful greased-lightning, extra rapid, “on- 
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the-fly” plates, fails to secure any- 
thing good. 

In spite of the superiority that has 
always been claimed for pyro it 
will be found that several of the new 
developers will, if intelligently used, 
give results so good that to look 
back at the yellow negatives pro- 
duced by the former will probably 
give the worker the jaundice. 

The following metol-hydrochinon 
solution will give clear, brilliant, crisp 
negatives, and, as a consequence of 
their being free from yellow stain, 
quick printers. 


Pure hot water . 160 02. 
Metol I 02. 
Hydrochinon ... . 60 gr. 
Sulphite of soda (crystals) 6 oz. 
Carbonate of soda (crystals) 5 oz. 


To develop, take of the stock solu- 
tion and water equal parts. Less 
water gives more density and con- 
trast, and more has the effect of 
bringing the development on slower, 
and securing more detail. In devel- 
opment aim for detail first. By using 
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a diluted developer, and then by fin- 
ishing with a stronger solution, both 
contrast and detail can be secured. 
A good deal can be coaxed out of a 
plate by a little dodging. Warmth 
promotes activity, and breathing on 
the part needing improvement is often 
beneficial. Clouds, on the other 
hand, have, as a rule, to be kept back. 
The easiest way to do this is, after 
the image is well out, to pour off 
some of the developer and keep the 
rest principally in the foreground 
with occasional movement to prevent 
the formation of a definite line. 

It would be almost impossible to 
mention the different kinds of work 
that may be. attempted and done 
with a hand camera. According to 
advertisemenfsS and the work shown 
by beginners nothing is too great to 
be attempted, from the making of 
portraits to the photographing of 
botanical specimens. No matter 
how: the subject is regarded, after 
all, a hand camera is really a very 
desirable adjunct to any photogra- 
pher’s outfit. 


Boston Eng. Co. 
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Harvard University Observatory 


AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, I900 


CHESTER F. STILES 


of the current year 
will contain among 
other contributions 
from Harvard Uni- 
eA) versity a striking ex- 

PESAIPSS hibit of the work of 
the Astronomical Observatory. This 
exhibit is particularly interesting in 
its relation to photographic science, 
as this observatory is one of the pio- 
neers in celestial photography. 

The exhibit consists of a series of 
prints and enlargements, showing 
methods and results of the observa- 
tory, most of which are displayed in 
large wing frames admitting close in- 
spection, and yet economizing space. 
In addition to these is an exhibition 
frame, illuminated from below by 
electricity, to display transparencies 
of large sizes. 

The photographs contain a com- 
plete series of the instruments and 
buildings of the observatory and its 
various. temporary and permanent 
sub-stations. Especially interesting 
are the ones from the South Ameri- 
can branch station in Arequipa, Peru, 
showing the snow fields and rock 
masses of E] Misti, an extinct volcano 
on whose side the station is located, 

An interesting historical photo- 
graph is that showing the images of 
Saturn and also an early photograph 
of the moon, taken in 1858 by Prof. 
G. P. Bond. Other earlier photo- 
graphic attempts are shown, making 


the contrast against the new methods» 


all the more striking. 

Of course, the photographs show- 
ing actual results are more interest- 
ing to the general public than those 
illustrating plans and methods; and 
we find an abundance of these. The 
transparency method of display makes 
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a striking effect, and permits of close 
examination with a magnifying-glass. 

From the large Bruce telescope in 
Peru are some large 14 x 17 pho- 
tographs of star clusters, showing 
thousands of stars massed in a space 
of a few degrees, such as Nova Car- 
ine, etc. Another shows the planet 
Jupiter, with satellites and images of 
eight small asteroids. 

An enlargement of the moon’s sur- 
face in the region of the Apennine 
Mountain range iS on a scale which 
represents the circle of the moon as 
fourteen feet in diameter, were it 
possible to photograph it all at once. 

In the history of astronomy we find 
that the discovery of the last satellite 
of the planet Saturn was made by the 
late Prof. G. P. Bond of the Harvard 
Observatory in 1858. This body he 
named Hyperion. During the last 
year another moon has been added to 
the Saturnian system, making nine in 
all. The discovery was made wholly 
by photography. 

In April, 1888, Prof. W. H. Pick- 
ering began a search for a possible 
new companion of Saturn, which al- 
ready boasted of a family of eight. 
The thirteen-inch Boyden telescope 
was used, with exposures of one 
hour each. All the satellites except 
Mimas, the inner one, appeared ; and 
it was reasoned that no other satel- 
lite existed beyond Enceladus, unless 
fainter than Hyperion, the smallest 
of the family. 

In planning the -Bruce telescope, 
the possible discovery of new satel- 
lites was kept in view. Dr. Stew- 
art, at Arequipa, in the clear climate 
which prevails there, made plates of 
Saturn, exposing them for two hours 
each. These plates were examined 
carefully ; and, by superposition of 
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negatives of the same region taken 
Aug. 16-18, 1898, Mr. W. H. Pick- 
ering discovered a trail'on one plate, 
which showed the presence of a small 
moving object. . Further search upon 
plates taken a year or two previous 
confirmed the discovery of a new 
satellite. This body was christened 
Phoebe, after a sister of Saturn. 

The new satellite is extremely 
minute, and is the faintest body yet 
discovered in the solar system, and 
yet the largest since the announce- 
ment of the inner moon of Uranus in 
1851. 

The orbit of Phoebe is about 
16,000,000 miles in diameter, and is 
nearly three times as far distant from 
Saturn as its next neighbor in the 
series. It is only 200 miles in di- 
ameter, and revolves in its orbit once 
in seventeen months. Calculations 
show that the attraction of gravita- 
tion from Saturn is so weak that 
there is danger of its being drawn 
from the Saturnian system by some 
other foreign influence. It is rated 
at magnitude 15%, and has not yet 
been observed visually. 


Another set of transparencies 


shows a trail of the new planet Eros, 
the nearest celestial neighbor of the 
This 


earth excepting the moon. 
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planet is another photographic find, 
its discoverer being Witt, of the 
Urania Observatory. Immediately 
after its discovery was announced, 
the Harvard Observatory began 
search in their series of plates cover- 
ing the regions over which the body 
was supposed to be travelling; and 
after a tedious search an image was 
found on a plate marked June 5, 
1896. It was confirmed by several 
others of nearly the same date. Still 
earlier plates, in 1893, showed trails 
which were proven to belong to the 
new body. 

From the data obtained, a recalcu- 
lation of the orbit was made jointly 
with the discoverer ; and other images 
were then found. At that time the 
new body wa’ unnamed excepting a 
temporary letter, DQ. The name 
Witt was suggested after its dis- 
coverer, but he named it Eros from 
the Greek god of love. 

We show a chart upon which the 
orbit of Eros is plotted from _posi- 
tions found by the _ photographic 
images. This chart shows the path 
of the planet from the time of its 
minimum distance in 1893 onward. 
Eros is unique in that it is the near- 
est neighbor of the earth. It is 


classed as an asteroid. Numbers of 
these bodies have been discovered by 


photography. 


On one of the exhi- 
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bition plates showing Jupiter, eight 
images of asteroids are visible. We 
present a reproduction of a plate 
showing a trail of Eros. The print 
is from a positive, and therefore the 
stars appear black on white. Eros 
lies a little above the centre, towards 
the left edge, and is known by a 
little ring which has been drawn 
around it for reference. The elonga- 
tion of the spot shows the movement 
of the little planet during the expos- 
ure, and illustrates the method of 
finding such bodies. 

Some of the most interesting feat- 
ures of the observatory work are the 
spectrum photographs, which reveal 
the composition of stars and nebulz 
millions of miles removed. By means 
of a prism placed in the telescope 
tube the light of a star is spread out 
into a ribbon on the plate; and, by 
setting the clock. a trifle slow, the 
spectrum gains breadth, and lines 
appear. White light, as is popularly 
known, is composed of all colors of 
the rainbow united. If a wedge of 
glass called a prism is placed in a 
beam of white light, and the beam 
restricted until it comes only through 
a slit of small width, we get a band of 
color called the spectrum. The rain- 
bow is a natural spectrum, and the 
minute drops of water in the air are 
the prisms. 

When the light comes from a 
candle, the band of color is contin- 
uous. We have discovered that all 
sources of light which are incandes- 
cent solids —z.¢., candle flames, elec- 
tric arc, etc.—give continuous 
spectra. ‘ If, however, we pass an 
electric spark through a tube of gas 
which is extremely rarefied, we get 
only isolated bright bands which 
have the color corresponding to the 
part of the continuous spectrum 
which they match. Thus, hydrogen 
gas gives certain red bands, nitrogen 
some typical green ones, which may 
be measured absolutely in their posi- 
tions relative to one another. 
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Now, when we find lines in the 
spectra of stars which match known 
hydrogen lines, we feel justified in 
assuming the star in question con- 
tains that body. Similarly nitrogen, 
etc., are located in the stars. 

Occasionally the spectra contain 
lines which cannot be found on the 
earth. Such instances are the gases 
coronium and helium, which have 
been observed in the sun. These 
gases are so rare on the earth that 
they were not discovered until some 
time after their solar spectrum lines 
had been found. 

Experiments seem to prove that, 
when an incandescent solid throws out 
rays which pass through a layer of 
gas, the continuous spectrum is 
crossed by black lines, corresponding 
absolutely to the colored lines of the 
absorbing gas. In this way many 
elementary bodies have been proven 
present in the sun,—for instance, 
iron, hydrogen, etc. 

The engraving shows the compara- 
tive spectra of several stars, and illus- 
trates the different types of stellar 
spectra. 

Some time ago it was proven that, 
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if a star was receding from or ad- 
vancing toward the earth, a deflec- 
tion of its spectra lines would follow 
toward either the red or blue end of 
the spectra, according to the star mo- 
tion. This phenomenon is used in 
locating double, or binary, stars which 
are so close as to be beyond visual 
observation. These binary stars re- 


volve about a common centre of grav- 
ity. The deflection of the spectrum 
lines indicates the movement of the 


QUARTER of a 
century ago color 
photography meant 
to almost everybody 
the production of 
pigment colors b 
SAE the direct action of 
light upon chemical compounds ex- 
posed in the camera, and colored 
pictures had frequently been pro- 
duced in that way; but the pursuit 
of color photography along such lines 
proved illusive, and no method of 
practical value was evolved. 
To-day we have what may fairly be 
termed practical color photography, 
’ since the colors of objects may now 
be faithfully reproduced to the eye, 
though not in prints suitable for 
inserting in an album or framing to 
hang upon the wall. The most suc- 
cessful results are obtained by a de- 
velopment of the trichromatic proc- 
ess, which involves first the pro- 
duction of a color record in three 
photographic images, and then the 
blending of these images, each in its 
appropriate “primary” color, by 
means of an optical device. In its 
most successful development, due 
principally to the investigations and 
inventions of Mr. Frederic Ives, it is 
known as the Krémskop system of 
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system, and all stars of this class are 
named spectroscopic binaries. 
Among the other transparencies 
are some plates 14 x 17 inches, show- 
ing Magellanic clouds from the Are- 
quipa station, the cluster Mercier 5, 
the vicinity of Nova Carine, Jupiter 
showing eight asteroids, portions of 
the moon, and various spectra of stars 
and meteors. The exhibition was 
displayed at the observatory for a few 
days, and has now been shipped. 


color photography. To Mr. Ives be- 
longs the crédit not only of first real- 
izing and demonstrating the theoreti- 
cal conditions of success by such 
means, but also of reducing an essen- 
tially complicated procedure to such 
a degree of practical simplicity that 
it is comparable to ordinary stereo- 
scopic photography. 

The last number of the Journal of 
the Photographic Society of Philadel- 
phia contains a description of a new 
camera of remarkably simple con- 
struction, in which the triple color 
records are made by one exposure 
upon a single photographic plate, 
and equally simple viewing devices, 
used like a stereoscope, in which the 
color record reproduces to the eye 
all the colors of the objects photo- 
graphed, without mechanical structure 
or surface reflections. The beauty 
and perfection of the results are said 
to astonish every beholder, and for this 
achievement Mr. Ives has already 
been awarded the medals of several 
scientific societies at home and 
abroad. The means for practising 
this branch of photography is now 
being made available even to ama- 
teurs, and we shall no doubt soon 
hear a great deal more about Krodms- 
kop color photography. 
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A Family Portrait 


RALPH E. BICKNELL. 


was an event wed 

S34 been talking over for 
weeks, — months, I 
might say, though 
it wasn’t many, for 
the new arrival had 
arrived not very long 
before. The preparations had been 
extensive,— not a detail but had been 
worked out exhaustively, not a sug- 
gestion from interested relative but 
had been sifted and resifted to test 
its advisability, not a stone left -un- 
turned to bring about the ultimate 
success that should be at once the 
glory of my beloved art and the pre- 
cious ornament of our parlor mantle- 
piece. 

~ I had cleaned my camera specially 
for the occasion only the day before, 
and severely tested my godliness and 
general self-control when I stuck the 
shutter, putting it back together, and 
sprung a leak in front of the lens. 
I bought a box of fresh plates,— 
must have several positions, you 
know. I had several conferences 
with fellow-members of the Camera 
Club, men learned in the noble art. 
Were infants’ portraits more effec- 
tive finished up “dull finish” or in 
“solio” ? 

I had promised a print to every- 
body, friends, relatives, the boys in 
the office, business acquaintances,— 
any one who had heard of the glad 
event in the Brown family. My wife, 
who had pulled a stroke on her class 
crew at Wellesley, had agreed to re- 
member some dozen of her old col- 
lege chums. None of her chums 
had married; and in a way I was ac- 
countable for a vindication, through 
the medium of photography, of the 
happiness of the married state as 
against the Bohemian bachelor maid 
idea. I felt my responsibility as a 
father. Edith, too, had appreciated 
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my position. She is pretty well sat- 
isfied, if I do say it, with her matri- 
monial choice. She has told me so 
before and after taking. In the fur- 
therance of encouragement for her 
bachelor maid chums to go and do 
likewise she had an appropriate little 
verse all thought up for writing on 
the back of each picture. Edith is 
very clever that way. She was ex- 
change editor at school. 

My reputation at the Camera Club, 
too, was at stake. Several ill-starred 
members had essayed a similar task 
before. They had failed miserably, 
and their names had become a by- 
word among us button-pressers. Was 
I to emulate their failure or should I 
establish a precedent by a glorious 
success? I had resolved on the an- 
swer. I secretly — confidentially, 
even — expected that a_ half-tone 
reproduction would some time appear 
in some pictorial monthly as a shin- 
ing example of the photographic art. 

And so the day came, and all was 
ready. Baby had on her Sunday 
dress,— a dainty affair that her great- 
aunt had sent her, the one that she 
is named for. (The aunt’s bank ac- 
count is large.) An unusual amount 
of soap and powder had been con- 
sumed in my offspring’s morning 
toilet, and her inch of hair was 
combed over the little cranium with 
the loving precision of a young 
mother. 

I wheeled the couch into the 
middle of the room, and fatherly 
and professionally placed my inno- 
cent subject thereon. I pulled down 
one curtain and put’ up another. I[ 
carefully focussed my camera and 
firmly gripped the bulb. No, the 
light wasn’t just right. I pulled 
down another curtain, and Edith 
straightened out the subject’s dress. 
Now to do or die. 
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But baby was not in a photographic 
mood. Suddenly seized with one of 
those unaccountable impulses dis- 
tinctly peculiar to our first year’s 
worldly experience, she was rehears- 
ing one of those rip-roaring, blood- 
chilling affairs that only abdominal 
agony can cause and only Jamaica 
ginger (the genuine, mind. Look for 
our trade-mark, and accept no substi- 
tute) can cure. It was a brand-new 
howl, which neither Edith nor I had 
heard before; and later Edith made 
a note of it for baby’s use when she 
gets old enough to have a favorite 
eleven. ‘She'll be better in a min- 
ute,” ventured my wife. “Where did 
you put that medicine, Harry? Oh, 
here it is,” and would have given my 
first and only daughter some prepared 
developer, had I not intervened. 

«“What’s the matter with papa’s 
little girl? Won’t she smile for 
papa?” A dimpled face, suffused 
with tears and lamentations, was the 
only answer. “That’s a nice little 
girl,” later. “She knows papa wants 
to take her picture.” (She had re- 
quired two hours to find it out.) 

I clutched excitedly for my bulb. 
A lull was at hand, and the torment 
on the little face had momentarily 
vanished. “All rea—” Heavens! 
there it came again, that terrible 
wailing and gnashing of — gums. 
“ Confound the—” 

“Harry!” 

Another lull succeeded. “Get it, 
quick! She’s fine now.” I pressed 
the bulb, and a smile of satisfaction 
crept over my pale and haggard feat- 
ures. But a thought struck me. 
Rigid with fear, I investigated. It 
was but too true. I hadn't pulled 
the slide. 

«Well, of all the —” 
“Harry!” 


It was lunch time now, though ; 


and Edith and I ceased photographic 
hostilities. | Baby’s face relaxed -in- 
stantly, and a happier little counte- 
nance than the one nurse cared for 
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while Edith and I ate was never seen 
by an ambitious camera fiend. 

“She’s in fine picture mood now,” 
said my wife after lunch. ‘She's 
always good afternoons.” I got 
ready again. So did my offspring. 

The attack both on baby’s stom- 
ach and of our persuasive powers was 
of renewed fury. Kicking feet and 
rotating arms were so promiscuously 
mingled in the atmosphere that even 
I —I, the secretary of the Suburban 
Camera Club— was fairly confused. 
Edith was rather discouraged, too, 
though she admirably withheld her 
emotions. (I guess I got the right 
girl, all right.) 

“ Harry, it’s no use.” 

“ Edith, we’re going to have a pict- 
ure.” I always have prided myself 
on my Napoleonic characteristics. I 
was good on the pose, too, when it 
was in.style some years ago. And 
so I assumed a calm, unruffled ex- 
terior, said things inside, and ca- 
ressed the baby. 

The sun was sinking,—a way the 
sun has in the afternoon. For pict- 
ture-taking it was getting late, and I 
nervous. 

The infantile disturbance stopped. ° 
A silence awful in its stillness —a 
sound-void appreciated only by a 
young father—fell on my humble 
sitting-room. A smile like unto the 
radiant west appeared on the counte- 
nance of my child. I pulled the 
slide and pressed the bulb. 


A few hours later sounds of sup- 
pressed anathemas might have been 
heard in the vicinity of the dark room 
of Harry Brown, secretary Suburban 
Camera Club. I had taken my 
baby’s picture on the wrong side of 
the plate! 

They say I have been a little “ off” 
since then. They keep me from the 
club and have taken away my cam- 
era. But I know better: I am not 
mad. It is only the recollection,— 
the horrible recollection ! 
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The Chicago Photographic Salon 


HENRY G. ABBOTT 


EO HE Chicago Photo- 
graphic Salon of 
1900, held under the 
@ joint management of 
the Chicago Society 
of Amateur Photog- 
raphers and the Art 
of from April 3 to 
18, was an undoubted success from 
any standpoint from which we may 
view it. This success was very largely 
due to the selection of the jury made 
by the Salon Committee and the very 
high standard set by this jury. The 
jury consisted of Alfred Stieglitz, 
of New York, Joseph T. Keiley, 
of Brooklyn, Clarence H. White, of 
Newark, Ohio, Eva Lawrence Wat- 
son, of Philadelphia, and Ralph Clark- 
son, of Chicago. Mr. Clarkson is a 
Chicago artist. The other members 
are well known to the amateur pho- 
tographic world. Nearly one thou- 
sand pictures were submitted by the 
one hundred and seventy competitors, 
and yet but one hundred and twenty 
were turned over to the hangers. 
This in itself is pretty good evidence 
that the standard was a high one. I 
am told that the jury stated that the 
standard was at least fifty per cent. 
higher than that of any other similar 
exhibition that they were acquainted 
with, and that many pictures that 
had attracted attention in other. ex- 
hibitions had not been admitted. 

The impressionist school was not as 
largely represented as it was thought 
it would be, although there was at 
least one example which it seems as 
though the jury must have selected 
more out of pure love of fun than any- 
thing else, if we may judge from the 
examples of their own work shown. 
This photograph, which was entitled 
“The Frost-covered Pool,” was the 
_ product of Edward J. Steicher, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The picture, if picture 
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you can call it, consisted of a mass of 
light gray ground, with four or five 
vertical streaks of darker gray upon 
it. This is as complete a word de- 
scription as I should venture to give 
of it. Even those who claimed to 
admire this production admitted that 
the “frost-covered pool’ could not 
be discerned by the very closest 
scrutiny, and that it was a mooted 
question whether or not the vertical 
streaks represented trees. Among 
artists in oil and water colors the im- 
pressionist leaves out of his pictures 
much, if not all, of the finer detail, be- 
cause he assumes — whether rightly 
or wrongly it is for you to decide —, 
that the public can supply this detail 
much better than he can _ portray it. 
Now, if he were to indicate so little 
that there is no foundation for 
thought or imagination to build upon, 
then the result would be not a pict- 
ure, but a mere piece of paper, or 
canvas covered with pigment. What 
is true of the oil or water color is 


equally true of the photograph. The 
mere catalogue title is not sufficient 
basis for the ordinary imagination to 


build a picture upon. While there 
were a few other photographs that 
might be classified as belonging to 
the impressionistic school, still they 
were not of the ultra type, of the 
type that shows so little that it is not 
even worth while to guess at what 
the camera was levelled. 

I am sorry to say that the space at 
my command will not admit of more 
than a passing glance at a very few 
of the gems shown in this beautiful 
collection. There was a strange ab- 
sence of marines, of which but two 
examples were shown, the exhibit 
running very largely to portraits and 
figure studies, with a small percent- 
age of landscapes and an entire ab- 
sence of fruit and other still-life 
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Arthur A. Gleason 


studies. Whether this was owing to 
the selection of the jury or to the fact 
that they were not submitted by the 
competitors I am unable to say; but 
the predomination of portraits had a 
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Boston Eng. Co. 


tendency to make the exhibit monoto- 


nous, and this monotony was only 


relieved by the artistic qualities of 
the work. The trimming, matting, 
and framing was, as a rule, excellent ; 
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JANET 
By Rose Clark and Elizabeth F. Wade 


but I believe that it would have 
been a decided improvement had the 
hangers classified the pictures accord- 
ing to exhibitors instead of scattering 
the various products of a maker all 
over the room, as was done except in 
a few examples. 

The exhibit proper was shown in 
one large room, while a smaller ad- 
joining room was devoted to examples 
of work done by the jury. 

C. Yarnall Abbott, of Philadelphia, 
had five representative pictures upon 
the walls, No. 2, “The Study of a 
Head,” and No. 5, “Illustration for 
‘Trelawney,’” being the most ad- 
mired. The former was shown at 
the Philadelphia Salon, and is familiar 
to most of the photographic public ; 
while the latter was a beautiful ex- 
ample of the glycerine-brush method 
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of working platinotype, having all the 
softness of a fine wash-drawing with 
a tonality only to be acquired by this 
process. The pose of the figure and 
the whole handling of the subject 
were most artistic, and left nothing to 
be desired. It portrays very clearly 
the master hand. 

Prescott Adamson, Germantown, 
Pa., was represented by a single ex- 
ample, entitled “A Snow-storm at 
Dusk.” The four pictures by Alice 
Austin, Boston, were greatly admired. 
The work of Charles I. Berg, New 
York, whether considered from the 
artistic or technical standpoints, was 
exceptionally fine; and it is to be 
regretted that he was represented by 
only three examples,— the “ Water 
Nymph,” “Summer,” and “ Carmen.” 
The latter was a beautiful example 
of glycerine and mercury toning on 
platinotype. The flesh tints were 
exceptionally fine, and the effect was 
accentuated by the orange-colored 
mat on which the print was mounted. 
The “Tree Study” and the “Coke 
Burner,” by John G. Bullock, Phila- 
delphia, showed a careful considera- 
tion of both subjects and a fine artis- 
tic feeling. 

While W. E. Carlin, New York, 
was represented by but two examples 
of his work, what his exhibit lacked 
in quantity was more than made up 
for in quality. No. 18 was a superb 
portrait, on which I overheard a local 
artist make the following comment: 
“This is a very good thing in its 
way, but I object to it on the ground 
that the maker was aping the old 
masters; and, while a fairly good 
imitation, I cannot approve of such 
sentiment.” This criticism can be 
construed into a. very pretty compli- 
ment, even though it be a little back- 
handed. What, pray, are most of the 
portrait painters of to-day doing, if 
not striving to secure the effects of 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Rubens, and 
the other great masters? No. 19, 
“On the Dutch Dunes,” was so free 
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from all objections that even the 
great artist condescended to say, 
“There is a very clever thing.” 

The work of A. D. Chaffee, New 
York, consisted of five beautiful land- 
scapes, all of which more or less re- 
sembled fine etchings, and were in 
striking contrast to the majority of 
the pictures shown. They were fa- 
vorably commented upon by the pub- 
lic in general, the artists, and the 
photographers. 

Dasie G. Cherry, Newark, Ohio, 
was represented by a single portrait, 
the value of which was very question- 
able and which was marred by the 
presence of a window. 

Rose Clark and Eliza- 
beth Flint Wade, Buffalo, 
N.Y.,did themselves proud. 
Nine beautiful examples of 
their work were shown, all 
portraits; and as a class 
they were not excelled by 
anything on the walls. No. 
28, entitled “Janet,” and 
shown in the illustration 
on the opposite page, is 
evidence of the fact that 
these ladies are possessed 
of considerable artistic tal- 
ent as well as_ technical 
knowledge. 

The ten examples of 
work by William B. Dyer, 
Chicago, are worthy of a 
more extended description 
than the limited space of 
this review will admit of. 
Two of these pictures, 
“Circe” and “Clytie,” 
were shown at the Phila- 
delphia Salon, and some 
few of the others are 
doubtless familiar to pho- 
tographic workers; but I 
hope at some future time 
to have the pleasure of 
presenting to the readers 
of the PHoro Era an illus- 
trated description of -this 
superb collection. 
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Three beautiful examples of the 
work of Dallett Fuguet, New York, 
entitled “The Bath,” “River of 
Dreams,” and “ Sultry August Noon,” 
were greatly admired. 

Arthur A. Gleason, Everett, Mass., 
was represented by three pictures,— 
“The Grinder,” “ A Stormy Night in 
Town,” and “ Night in the Harbor.” 
It is to be regretted that more of 
Frances B. Johnston’s work was not 
shown, inasmuch as the single ex- 
ample, “ The Geisha,” representing a 
dainty figure in Japanese costume, 
was technically and artistically very 
fine indeed. 

Nine of the prominent works of 
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Water Nympi — By Charles I. Berg 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 
By Virginia M. Prall 


Gertrude Kasebier were prominently 
hung opposite the main entrance. 
Many were the regrets that Rob- 
ert S. Redfield, of Wayne, Pa., should 
have upon the walls but a single ex- 
ample of his artistic feeling, poetic 
fancy, and extreme cleverness with 
camera and toning bath, represented 
by the charming landscape entitled 
“A Brook in Springtime.” Some- 
where I have seen it stated that 
many of the pictures shown at ex- 
hibits were but chance pictures,— a 
good thing produced by accident. 
No intelligent person who has studied 
this gem can truthfully charge 
“chance” to the door of this worker. 
“Parting Day,” by W. H. Minns; 
“Evening,” by L. L. Peddinghaus ; 
Virginia G. Sharp’s “ Donald” ; «The 
Citadel,” by Benjamin Sharp, an ar- 


tistic production resembling a photo- 
gravure; and “Sunset Meadows,” 
by Edmund Stirling, are deserving 
of more than a passing mention. 
The work of Mathilde Weil is 
doubtless familiar to most of the 
readers of the Era; but the “ Magic 
Crystal” strikes me as being a very 
stiff, awkward pose, even though it 
does conform perfectly to the rules 
of true art by presenting a perfect 
triangle. 

Virginia M. Prall was represented 
by a single figure piece entitled 
“Mother and Child,” shown in the 
accompanying illustration, which to 
my mind might possibly be improved 
by a larger oval mat, which would 
show more of the back and arm of 
the child and help to balance the 
picture. 
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ERE has been a 
lot of discussion this 
% winter on the sub- 
ject of backing 
plates, and whether 
this operation, so es- 
Y sential for suppress- 
any effect in dimin- 
ishing the speed. Opinions pro and 
con have been expressed pretty freely, 
but hitherto no one seems to have 
made any decisive experiment upon 
the point. I am interested, therefore, 
in observing that the editor of the 
British Journal has practically inves- 
tigated the subject, and decided defi- 
nitely, by experiment, that backing 
does not decrease the speed. He cut 
a half-plate in two, backed one half 
of the piece, and exposed the backed 
portion under a Warnerke sensitome- 
ter to the light of a naked gas flame, 
burning at a constant pressure, for 
exactly one minute. He immedi- 
ately exposed the unbacked half in 
an exactly similar manner and for the 
same length of time. After develop- 
ing in a normal pyro-soda solution for 
four minutes at a temperature of 60° 
F., the results were carefully exam- 
ined, and found to be identical as re- 
gards the sensitiveness. Duplicate 
experiments were made with precisely 
the same results. 

Writing on these technical matters 
reminds me of a method I saw re- 
cently advocated for the improvement 
of hard negatives, particularly use- 
ful for under-exposed prints, which 
give negatives wherein the high 
lights are too dense and the shadows 
too thin. The modus operandi is as, 
follows : — 

The negative, after being washed 
and dried, but not alumed, is placed 
in a weak solution of bluish-green 
color and water, and allowed to re- 
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main there for some time. The film 
absorbs the color, and that to a 
greater extent in the parts where the 
gelatine contains little silver than in 
those where the silver hinders the 
absorption. After drying, the shad- 
ows are therefore less penetrable by 
the light, while the high lights are 
scarcely denser than before; and the 
result is therefore a far better pro- 
portion between the high lights and 
the shadows, and consequently much 
superior prints, 

The operation of toning is, at the 
best, and however carefully per- 
formed, usually liable to some uncer- 
tainty. That fact has, no doubt, done 
a great deal to make processes like 
carbon and platinotype popular, not 
to mention their superiority from an 
artistic point of view. It has also 
created a demand for self-toning 
papers, that is to say, papers which 
merely require fixing after printing 
without any intermediate process. It 
may be therefore of interest to quote 
from a German contemporary a prac- 
tical note relating to the proportion 
of these self-toning papers. I cannot 
vouchsafe for its effectiveness, not 
having tried it myself. Dissolve by 
gentle heat 5 grammes of previously 
softened gelatine in 200 ccm. of dis- 
tilled water, and add by degrees 8 to 
10 ccm. of alcohol. Into this gela- 
tine solution drop the following so- 
lution : — 


Gold chloride 0.5 grm. 
Lithium chloride 1.5 grm. 
Distilled water . 20 ccm. 


To this is further added, in small 
and being vigorously 
shaken, the following solution :— 


Silver nitrate 20 
Distilled water . 100 OZ... 
Gelatine . 5 grm. 
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And finally another addition is 
made of 


Sodium nitrate. ..... 3 grm. 
Citric acid oe 0.5 grm. 
Distilled water. . . . . . 20 ccm. 


The emulsion is spread on a glass 
plate, and raw photographic paper 
squeegeed thereon. After being re- 
moved, the paper is ready for use. 

I suppose that a good concourse 
of photographers will be gathered 
together in Paris during the Inter- 
national Exhibition, which opens in 
May. A conference of photogra- 
phers is, in fact, announced, at which, 
I understand, the United States will 
be represented, by Mr. Alfred Stieg- 
litz. Those who contemplate going 
to Paris will be interested in hearing 
that hand cameras may be used. with- 
- out restriction in the grounds of the 
exhibition; but stand cameras must 
be paid for at the rate of fifty cen- 
times every time used. That means, 
I suppose, fifty centimes for each 
exposure. 

The rage for pictorial post cards is 
steadily making headway in England, 
though up to the present we have 
not got to anything like the excess 


reached in Germany, where it is said - 


that some ten or twenty thousand 
work-people find continuous employ- 
ment in factories solely in manufact- 
uring these novelties. In fact, the 
pictorial post card had its origin in 
Germany, where a photographer of 
Passau some years ago sensitized an 
ordinary post card and printed a view 
upon it. But in England here we 


have already souvenir post cards at 
almost all places of interest, portraits 
of actors and actresses, of generals 
and other celebrities in the army, of 
ships, and even colored views of loco- 
motives. There may be other sub- 
jects not in my memory at the mo- 
ment. It has occurred to me that 
photographic clubs might possibly 
find this a useful and interesting form 
of advertising their existence and 
securing fresh accessions. Most of 
them have annual exhibitions at 
which certain pictures of merit re- 
ceive awards. Why should not one 
or two of these pictures be selected 
for reproduction, a post card made, 
and sold to members at a low price? 
The card should bear the name of 
the society, place of meeting, and 
such information as would tell the 
would-be member where to make 
application. 

Cameras of American manufacture 
are gaining ground in this country. 
I recently saw some produced by the 
Manhattan Optical Company, which 
seemed uncommonly neat and con- 
venient and remarkably low in price. 
Our English manufacturers say that 
wood is cheaper across the water, but I 
think the popularity of the American 
instrument is not so much due to its 
cheapness as to efficiency and porta- 
bility. Some of our English makers 
keep too much on old grounds. 

Prof. R. W. Wood, of Wisconsin, 
has been enthusiastically received in 
London ; and his process of photog- 
raphy in colors has created a large 
amount of interest. 
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Award for best figure composition 


Boston Eng. Co. 


In THE MiRROR — By Joseph P. Loud 


The Boston Camera Club 


The twelfth annual exhibition of 
photographs by members was com- 
posed of over a hundred evenly good 


pictures. While there were no dis- 
tinctively great creations, there was 
nothing to occasion harsh comment ; 
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and the twenty-two members who 
contributed are to be cordially con- 
gratulated upon the general excel- 
lence of the exhibition. 

The prints were mostly on plati- 
num paper, many in sepia, and some 
few had been treated after develop- 
ment. The combinations har- 
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. monious frames and tasteful double 
mounting added much to the artistic 
tout ensemble. 

The landscapes were stronger than 
the portrait class, though Mrs. Sears 
showed somg heads commensurate 
with her reputation. Mrs. Sears 
excels in pose rather than in lighting. 
She treats her portraits in a sketchy 
style, and sometimes uses so flat a 
light that it would seem better not 
to have sacrificed so much for a 
doubtful effect. Her prize portrait 
is a good example of posing, particu- 
larly as regards the hand, the one 
weak point being the eyes, which 
are rather too earnest to be pleasant. 

In his picture “Sand Dunes,” Mr. 
Loud has a fine example of carefully 
selected lines and_ well-balanced 
masses. This is an interesting com- 
~ position, and would be an eminently 


successful picture if Mr. Loud should 
see fit to adopt some medium which 
would yield a print showing some 
point of luminosity, and dispel the 
present monotony of tone. 


A portrait of Dr. Biddle by Mr. 


_ Brown was notably virile in treat- 


ment. His “After the Shower,” 
a high perspective by the edge of a 
pond, with a reedy foreground, is one 
of the best landscapes in the exhibit. 

Miss Sarah J. Eddy has a good 
genre picture, “Mother and Child,” 
noticeable for the exquisite definition 
in the white drapery. 

“The Mystery of Winter,” by 
Charles Hall Perry, is a thoroughly 
good picture of the decorative school, 
composed of simple masses of snow 
and a few bare trees, and taken from 
a well-chosen point of view. 

Mr. Schaaf has a couple of peace- 


One of four prints awarded for artistic excellence 


AFTER THE SHOWER — By Percy E. Brown 
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Stupy IN LicuT anp SHapE— By Joseph P. Loud 
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Tue Suppury River — By Albert E. Schaaf 


ful, attractive landscapes. One, “A 


November Day,” displays a_ pure. 


simplicity of composition which is 
quite charming. His “Portrait of 
Master S.” is one of those pictures 
of detached head and hands, where 
you look in vain for the connecting 
lines. The head is of a bright, round- 
faced youngster, the type of face it is 
good to look upon. 

The awards were to Joseph Prince 
Loud for the exhibit having the most 
artistic excellence; to Mr. Loud for 
the best landscape, also for the best 
figure study; to Mrs. J. M. Sears 
for the best portrait; and to Percy 
Emerson Brown for excellence in four 
prints. Albert E. Schaaf received 
honorable mention for two prints. 


THE PROVIDENCE CLUB.— The annual ex- 
hibition brought out about three hundred 
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pictures, which were shown to good advan- 
tage against a soft olive hanging on the 
walls of the club-room. The membership 
and general interest have grown apace since 
the club have occupied their present attrac- 
tive quarters. A single slant light, large, 
light exhibition and lecture hall, and com- 
modious dark rooms are advantages which 
have combined to draw together the fine 
collection of pictures comprising the twelfth 
exhibition. 

Among the more noteworthy pictures 
were a couple from Miss Eddy, one a win- 
dow portrait of a baby boy in a high chair, 
playing with his toys. The artist has seized 
the psychological moment, and the result is 
happy. Another successful picture by Mrs. 
Eddy is of a small child feeding some very 
friendly ducks from a spoon. 

A new member, but an old photographer, 
Oliver Greenway, has some artistic land- 
scapes in, his “Sand Dunes” being an ex- 
ceptionally good thing. The cold, barren 
effect of the sand, seen in a cheerless fall 
twilight, is strongly effective; and the mass 
of dark in the landscape is admirably bal- 
anced by a bit of soft light in the sky. 
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A unique bit of still life was the work of 
Frederick E. Leonard, a bag of peanuts 
emptied upon a table. The plain black 
ground was admirably chosen to set off the 
mass of peanuts. 

A couple of good little landscapes were 
“The Orchard Path,” by Mr. Leonard, and 
a view in the Pawtuxet Valley, by Addi- 
son H. Appleby. 

Mrs. F. E. Peckham had a nice little bit 
of Gloucester Harbor, with some fishing 
schooners lazily flapping their sails in the 
summer calm. 

Mr. D. H. Thornton’s “ Marguerite,” a 
little girl with a picture book, was character- 
ized by ease of pose and intelligent handling 
of the subject. 

A portrait by Fred P. Wilbur, were it not 
for an awkward bow at the back of the head, 
would have been as fine a picture as is often 
seen. The exquisite texture of the face and 
rich softness of the totality were quite un- 
usual. 

H. H. Pierce, that prince of professionals, 
is an honorary member, and contributed 
some work which was the admiration of all 
beholders. His well-known fuil-length por- 
trait of the Earl of Yarmouth was the fzéce 
de résistance of the exhibition. : 


CorLIiss ART AND CAMERA CLUB Ex- 
HIBIT.— The club’s fourth annual was held 
this year March 21-24. Taken as a 
whole, the exhibition surpassed any of the 
club’s previous efforts, the pictures in the 
different collections sustaining a higher 
general average of excellence than in any 
previous exhibit. On the other hand, no 
single collection quite equalled either of 
two collections shown last year, namely, 
“Cycler’s Snap-shots,” by Col. Haseltine, 
and “London Heads,” by Mrs. A. K. Rob- 
inson. There were, however, better single 
studies shown and more of them than at 
any previous exhibit. 

Some of the work by out-of-town artists 
was particularly good, the pictures exhib- 
ited by Arthur A. Gleason, of Everett, and 
Osborne I. Yellott, of Towson, Md., being 
easily the best among the work shown. 
The work of several members of the club 
showed marked improvement over their 
work of last year; and, unless the present 
writer’s judgment is at fault, two of this 
year’s local exhibitors are destined to take 
high rank among the best American ama- 
teurs in the near future, judging from the 
quality of the work shown by them this 
year. 

Taken as a whole, and barring the work 
of the few recognized leaders in American 
amateur photography whose work has won 
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for them deserved recognition both at home 
and abroad, it would be difficult to bring 
together a collection of photographs as 
large as that shown by the club this year 
that would surpass it in genuine artistic 
worth. 


MyYRON OAKMAN PATTON. 
NEWBURYPORT, MAss. 


PORTLAND (ME.) CAMERA CLuB.— An en- 
tertaining meeting was held by the Port- 


‘land (Me.) Camera Club on the evening of 


MarcGueERITE — By D. H. Thornton 


March 26 at the Lamson studio. Vice- 
President Newell W. Edson had charge 
of the arrangements, and briefly reviewed 
the accomplishments of the Club during 
the nearly completed first year of its ex- 
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istence, referring to the salon that had been 
held, the several exhibits of lantern slides 
received through the Interchange, and the 


photographic excursion of the previous — 


summer. The greater possibilities of work 
for the second year were also enthusias- 
tically set forth. 

Mr. J. H. Lamson gave an instructive 
talk in the line of advice to beginners from 
the standpoint of the professional, suggest- 
ing that many plates would be saved if 
greater care were used in the filling of 
plate holders, in withdrawing slides, and 
better judgment in timing exposures. Noth- 
ing is more discouraging to a professional, 
he said, than to be obliged to return to an 
amateur a set of plates or films that had 
been left for development, with not more 
than one or two acceptable negatives in 
the lot; for the snap-shotter invariably 
attributes the failure to obtain good results 
to carelessness of ,the party who did the 
developing. 

Prof. Leslie A. Lee, of Bowdoin College, 
described how photography was made use- 
ful in college work. He stated that, in 
“most of the science departments and in 
that of classics, photography was being 
. found helpful, but especially so in connec- 
tion with biology and geology, in the teach- 
ing fof which he was engaged. IIlustra- 
tions by lantern slides bring the various 
features most effectively to the notice of 
the students. Drawings of the anatomy 
of animals, etc., are first photographed, 
and then lantern slides made from the 
negatives by the contact process. -In the 
same way half-tone engravings and old 
prints had been successfully copied and 
satisfactorily used for the illustration of 
various points in teaching where it was 
impossible at the time to procure photo- 
graphs at first hand. 


Olivia Burns 


Large numbers of negatives were also 
made by photographiaug the objects them- 
selves, and this, of course, was the best way 
in which to obtain slides that were of the 
greatest value. With good negatives he had 
found that it was not a difficult matter to 
produce slides well adapted for the purpose 
of instruction. 

He told of some of his experiences on a 
long trip of research, covering the entire 
coast of South America, in 1887-88, and of 
the expedition to Labrador made in 1891 by 
students under his charge, during which 
many photographs were made; and, while 
much good material was wasted by those 
unfamiliar with cameras, nevertheless, on 
the latter trip in particular, about five hun- 
dyed negatives were secured, of considerable 
worth from the standpoint of scenery, people, 
geology, and ethnology, and lantern slides 
have been made and are frequently used of 
the most important of these pictures. 

The professor deplored the fact that it 
seemed to be impossible to produce a good 
slide from a poor negative, because he had 
found it necessary to devote much of his 
time to such efforts. He also dwelt upon 
the advantages of photography by the mi- 
croscope, stating that as opportunities arose 
he hoped to develop this branch of his work 
to a much greater extent than he had here- 
tofore been privileged to do. A series of 
lantern slides illustrating the various phases 
of the work were then shown, and it was 
easy to understand how much more impres- 
sive subjects could be made to students by 
the screen pictures. The professor’s talk 
was of decided interest, and at the close 


. he was warmly thanked for his kindness in 


thus favoring the Club. 

Afterward the slides received through the 
Interchange from the Orange (N.J.) Camera 
Club were exhibited and admired. 


Boston Eng. Co. 


“ Sweet is the love which nature brings.”— Wordsworth. 
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Odcoz * (Substitute for Dark 
Room). 
This is a photographic developing 
apparatus which does away with the 
necessity of a dark room altogether. 
It is a covered wooden box about 
eighteen inches long, seven and one- 
half inches wide, and three and one- 
half inches deep, divided by a partition 
into two parts. A specially con- 
structed plate holder is dropped into 
the box with a string attachment to 
one of the slides protruding on the 
outside. When the cover has been 
fastened down, the string is drawn, 
and the exposed plate is deposited 
face up in the inside of the box. The 
developer is then poured in, and the 
box is tilted while the process of 
development takes place. A ruby 
glass window in, the cover of the box 


enables the operator to watch his. 


image on the plate, the actinic light 
’ through the ruby glass helping him to 
work to better advantage with the 
image as regards distinctness than in 
the ordinary dark room. 

The only objection to the immedi- 
ate and widespread use of Odcoz, it 
seems to us, is that it requires special 
plate holders. In answer to this ob- 
jection the manufacturers offer a 
changing bag free, whereby the plates 
may be changed without incurring 
the extra expense of their special plate 
holder. 


Sensitol 


Sensitol is applied to the fabric or 
paper in gaslight or diffused daylight, 
and after coating must be dried and 
kept in the dark. A rubber-bound 
camel’s hair brush is _ invaluable. 
When used on cloth, a piece of the 
fabric is laid on a clean glass and 
covered with sensitol. New goods 


*So-called because manufactured and patented by 
Oddie & Cozzens. 
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The Crucible 


‘must be washed with soap, as the 


cloth contains soluble impurities of 
starch, etc. 

If paper is used, it is better to 
put on a preliminary coat of arrow- 
root before applying the sensitol. 
Some waterproof paper is preferred. 


Prints on Whatman’s drawing papers 


give a beautiful sepia effect on the 
rough surface. 

Printing on paper is the same as 
ordinary. Fabric printing is a little 
more difficult, and is timed by a trial 
piece of sensitol paper. It should 
be carried on until shadows are dark, 
and high light details show. 

Any bath may be used to tone: 
sensitol prints, but they are conven- 
iently finished by the use of tonfixol, 
which is a neutral gold combined 
bath without acetate of lead. Before- 
toning, it is necessary to wash until 
the yellow stain is discharged. If 
printing is deep, the toning will give- 
dark tones in a very short time. 
Lighter prints give lighter tones. 

If black tones are required, the- 
prints -are washed in running water, 
neutralized with sodium bicarbonate- 
(saleratus) solution, washed again, 
and further toned in “Tonplatinol” 
to a dead black. The use of this. 
compound is not difficult, since any 
operator of ordinary intelligence and. 
experience can handle it successfully. 


Blue Prints 


We have tested samples of the blue- 
paper manufactured by the Obrig 
Company, and have found it to give- 
prints of exquisite softness and deli- 
cacy. The paper is rapid in print-. 
ing and so simple in manipulation 
and even in results that it is a. 
pleasure to work it. An important 
point is the unusual care taken in 
packing the paper and in sealing the 
tubes, thus ensuring the keeping 
qualities. 
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Winds are ots sweeter 
Day by day: 
Spring is here, the fields have seen her, 
And are growing greener, greener; 
And the woods have found so much 
In the magic of her touch 
That the golden mist of April 
Deepens with the May. 
—Goodale. 


Ever new, ever delightful, is 
the gracious beauty of this 
beautiful month. The warm sun and 
gentle showers have refreshed the 
earth, and the husbandman goes forth 
to plough and sow his seed. There 
is a thin, hazy cloud of green over 
tree and shrub, and the air is filled 
with languorous blossom scents. 
The Great Giver of all good has in- 
deed placed us in a most beautiful 
world, and the PuHoto has 
always pleaded for a rightful appre- 


May. 
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ciation of these sweet influences of 
nature among its readers. 

We return again to the charge 
this month, because May is fuller 
perhaps of promise for the advanced 
worker than most other months of the 
year. The best typical results per- 
haps come from the broad masses of 
light and shade produced by the pass- 
ing showers. ‘Watching a shadow 
and a gleam of sunlight as they 
pass over the face of the earth, and 
arresting them in a second at the 
exact point in their course at which 
their value tells to greatest advan- 
tage, must be regarded,” says the 
British Journal of Photography, “as 
rising to the greater heights of pho- 
tographic art and practice.” Cloud 
effects will be the salient features of 
pictures taken during this month. 

Then there is the wealth of blos- 
som and bloom, the delicate pinks 
and whites contrasted with the deli- 
cate green foliage, which in these 
days of perfected color processes 
will furnish the ambitious worker 
with new problems to conquer. 
Finally, let us also remember that 

Brief are the days and few 
When the sky is utter blue, 


And the wind goes over the grass 
Like the laugh of a Maying lass. 


The associate editor 
Chicago Salon. Camera Notes and 
author of “ American School,” in Pho- 
tograms, 1899, has discovered Chicago. 
Writing the foreword to the cata- 
logue of the recent photographic 
salon held in that city, and noticed 
elsewhere in our pages, he declares 
that “the Chicago Society of Ama- 
teur Photographers has given to 
the art-loving public of Chicago 
the choicest collection of artistic 
photographs ever shown in America.” 
This is a very handsome acknowl- 
edgment on the part of Mr. Keiley, 
who until now has despaired of any- 
thing good photographic in America 
unless it emanated from Manhattan 
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Island. While not disposed to abate 
one jot or tittle from the glory of 
Chicago in the present instance, we 
venture to submit that the Philadel- 
phia Salons of 1898 and 1899 set a 
very high standard of excellence in 
photographic art for this country. 
Meanwhile we trust that the art- 
loving public of Chicago will not be 
misled into taking this compliment 
too literally, as there is a string tied 
to it. 

In the same article Mr. Keiley 
declares that “it [the exhibition] is 
the result of an agitation awakenecl 
in the world of photography by a 
small circle of men” (presumably the 
disciples of Camera Notes), “who, 
having beheld, drowsing in the frozen 
clasp of science, the beautiful spirit of 
art, strove to awaken it from its icy 
slumber, to add new beauty to the 
world.” We now understand, for 
the first time, why Mr. Keiley would 


freeze out the rest of the United. 


States from his dream of beauty. It 
‘ was a cold deal he had on hand, and 
somebody had to awaken the spirit of 
American Photographic Art from its 
icy slumber. So Camera Notes took 
the contract, and has been. shovelling 
ice ever since. “These men,” he 
continues, “ by their pictorial produc- 
tions, ceaseless teachings and exhorta- 
tions, finally established a definite 
pictorial movement.” So that this 
art, this exquisite Chicago art, for 
which he expresses so much admira- 
tion, is only second-handed art, after 
all, while the real first-class thing stil] 
belongs only to the city of Gotham 
and the disciples of Camera Notes, 
from whom all blessings flow. This 
we predict will appeal to the Chicago 
sense of humor very strongly. To be 
thus complacently patted on the head 
by Mr. Keiley, and assured by him 
that their photographic art comes 
from New York, will be interesting 
news for them, to say the least. 
“Chicago,” he adds further, “has the 
honor of being the second American 
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city to recognize the soundness of 
this claim,’ New York probably 
having the honor of being the first 
to discover itself. 

But why continue further? We 
have nothing but the highest admira- 
tion for the work of the New York 
Camera Club and its members. Yet 
there is a certain sense of the fitness 
of things, which all the world recog- 
nizes, and which even Mr. Keiley is 
bound to respect. It reminds one of 
the professional patriot who nomi- 
nated himself for office and then in- 
structed his constituents to claim 
everything in sight. 


The American Amateur 
Photographer for April 
contains a wholly unwarranted attack 
upon an article which appeared in our 
December issue. The editor quotes 
from our article, “ Particularly for Am- 
ateurs,”’ this passage relating to toning 
with the single gold bath : “ This bath 
should be mixed some hours. before 
using, otherwise the gold will not be 
evenly mixed with the water, and 
the result will be uneven toning, and 
red spots will likely appear upon the 
prints.” The italics arehis. As the 
editor does not explain wherein the 
quotation errs, it is presumable that 
he deems our writer so ridiculously 
at fault that his readers will at once 
see the mistake. We cannot see his 
point, unless he objects to the ex- 
pression of ideas in simple language, 
so that they may be readily under- 
stood by the amateurs to whom the 
words are addressed. Different 
terms might be used in writing an 
essay for chemists, but would be 
quite out of place in the present 
instance. The Puoto Era is con- 


Our Con- 
temporary. 


ducted on too broad lines to admit 
such criticism, and we would re- 
spectfully ask the editor of our 
worthy contemporary to present a 
bill of particulars if we have mis- 
taken his purpose. 
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Commercial Value Regarding the grow- 

of Photcgraphy. ino importance of 
photography in the commercial 
world, Dr. Charles F. Himes, in a 
recent address before the Franklin In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, says, “ Out- 
side the industries consuming photo- 
graphic goods there are at least 
1,500,000 amateurs in the United 
States; while the published state- 
ment of one photo supply company 
announces a dividend of twenty per 
cent. in December, with repeated 
ad interim dividends on a capital of 
$8,000,000.” 


The steady growth and in- 
Ourselves. crease of the PHoro ERA 
have again obliged us to transfer our 
multiplying interests to larger. quar- 
ters. We are now to be found at 
170 Summer Street, in a suite of 
finely appointed offices, where we 
shall be glad to receive our many 
friends and patrons. With the in- 
creased circulation come increased 


demands for advertising space, neces- 
sitating the enlargement of the 
Puoto Era. The size of the book 
will be increased with this issue. 
The quality and number of our 
illustrations are now better and larger 
than ever before, while our articles 
are from the pens of masters of the 
art. The criticism on Mrs. Kase- 
bier’s work in the current issue, by 
Ralph Adams Cram, is one of the 
most concise and masterly statements 
on the relation of art to photography 
that we remember to have seen. 


The appreciative articles on current 


work by Osborne I. Yellott are filled 
with information, and are models of 
their kind. For all these evidences of 
success the PHoto ERa is indebted 
to an appreciative public, who have 
been quick to understand the motive 
underlying our publication. They 
see in it the missing link between the 
old-fashioned, ‘scientific journal and 
the up-to-date magazine, filled only 
with results. Our beautiful half-tone 
pictures tell their own story. 


A May Morwninc In Paris— By Maurice Bucquet 
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THE HALLER-KEMPER COMPANY, Chicago, 
Ill., have issued a booklet entitled “ How to 
make Prints in Gum Bichromate.” All 
interested in this artistic medium will be 
furnished with a copy by mentioning the 
PHoto ERA and applying to this enter- 
prising firm. 


THE ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N.Y., have just issued a very 
attractive catalogue for this year, in which 
their goods are well set forth. Photog- 
raphers wishing to purchase cameras or 
supplies would do well to consult this an- 
nouncement. Send for a copy and mention 
our publication. 


WE HAVE received from the Reflex Cam- 
era Company, Yonkers, N.Y., a beautifully 
illustrated catalogue and price list of their 
patent hand cameras. This photographic 
apparatus is a novelty and one of the most 
efficient cameras upon the market. 

The distinctive feature of this camera is 
that it shows on the ground glass a full- 
sized picture, projected by the same lens 
used to impress it on the plate or film of 
the camera. This result is secured by a 
mirror placed between the lens and the 
plate so that it reflects the rays in an up- 
ward direction, bringing them to a focus on 
the finder. This ingenious contrivance does 
away completely with a focussing scale and 
the necessity of judging distances. 

The manipulation of the camera is so 
simple that a child can operate it. The 
shutter once set, it is easy to focus until the 
picture appears on the finder, when the 
shutter is released. We predict a large 
sale for the various makes and sizes of this 
very useful instrument. For instantaneous 
work it would seem to be specially adapted. 
An illustrated booklet on the Reflex can be 
had on application. 


MEssrs. TENNANT & WARD, publishers 
of Photo Miniature, announce the reprint 
of Nos. 3 and 4 of that very delightful pub- 
lication. It is a pleasure to note the grow- 
ing appreciation of Photo Miniature on the 
part of the photographic public, and we 
wish it all the success which it so justly 
deserves. 


WE TAKE pleasure in acknowledging the 
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Among the Dealers 


OPTICAL COMPANY, 


receipt of a handsome little brochure en- 
titled «« The Witchery of Kodakery,” which 
is the catalogue of the Eastman Kodak 
Company for the year 1900. Like all the 
publications of this company, it is a model 
of the printer’s art, beautifully illustrated 
and specially describing their new goods 
since the 1899 catalogue,—the Folding 
Pocket Kodaks, No. 1a and No. 3, the 
No. 2 Flexo, the No. 1 Panoram Kodak, 
and the No. 3 Cartridge Kodak. We are 
advised that a copy of this catalogue will 
be cheerfully sent, postpaid, to any of the 
readers of the PHOTO ERA. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY COM- 
PANY are out with their Poco catalogue and 
price list. It is a handsome production 
and well up to the standards of this very 
progressive company. There is the Stereo 
Poco, the Telephoto Cycle Poco, A, B, B 
Special, C, C Special, and D, which repre- 
sent the perfection of this style of camera. 
The catalogue is worth securing for its 
artistic merits alone, and we advise all who 
are interested to send to Rochester for a 


copy. 


THE RAy CAMERA COMPANY, Rochester, 
N.Y., a branch of the Rochester Optical 
and Camera Company, publish a catalogue 
of photographic supplies and an interesting 
description of their inexpensive cameras, 
which are listed at prices easily within the 
reach of all. A copy of this catalogue will 
be sent on application. 


WE ARE glad to learn from various reliable 
sources that the Le Page’s Photo Paste, 
manufactured by Russia Cement Company, 
Gloucester, Mass., is being rapidly intro- 
duced, and the demand is rapidly increas- 
ing. The quality of this paste is of the 
best; and, besides being harmless as to 
color, it is essentially a non-cockling paste. 
Sample by mail, fifteen cents. 


SILKDOWN PHoTo CLOTH, manufactured 
by the Nashua Pillow Company, is a nov- 
elty in the sense that it is a process, carried 
beyond the experimental stage, of printing 
on sensitized cloth, with perfected results. 
In addition to preserving pictures on paper 
we can now preserve them on cloth for 
various purposes. 
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PHOTO CLOTH 


CASA PCACA CASA CA. ECA CASA. GAGA SA SA CASA 


UR PHOTO CLOTH that we call your attention to is a product with 
which amateur photographers may secure, with the exercise of due and proper 
care, all the results which satisfactory reproduction from negatives can give. 
€| While the idea of using cloth for photographic printing purposes is not entirely new, 
it has never gorfe beyond the experimental stage because of the unsatisfactory results 
secured from the use of sensitized cloths heretofore available. 
4) The very fact of having at hand a perfect sensitized cloth opens up a new field 
for the amateur photographer. 
€| In addition to preserving pictures on paper, now comes their incorporation as actual 
part and fabric of the many articles used to beautify the home, including Sofa Pillows, 
Draperies, Table and Mantel Scarfs, Banners, etc. 
€| The ingenuity and originality of the manipulator is the only limit to the utility of 


these pictures. 
€) Prints obtained on this cloth may be aware indefinitely, as they can be washed 
and ironed without fading. 
€{ The cloth is all ready for printing when it comes to you, and the prints secured 
are enduring and of remarkable brilliancy, bringing out the details in the strongest pos- 
sible manner. When printed and simply washed in cold water, very beautiful blue 
prints are produced. 
€| These blue prints can be toned Black, Green, Violet, Purple, and many other 
colors by very simple formulas. 
| The process of securing the prints is an extremely simple one, and easily 

€| The work of printing on cloth and utilizing the designs thus obtained is fascinating ; 
a when completed, a value is secured far in excess of that offered by the mere 
paper, print. <‘*Silkdown’’ sensitized cloth will assist in promoting the interest of 
amateurs, and full directions accompanying each order will enable the most timid 
amateur to make blue prints equal to any professional photographer. 


If your dealer does not have it, send direct to us, and we shall be pleased to mail 
you our regular package containing Photo Cloth 12 x 26, enough for 21 4 x § prints. 


Postpaid, 35 cents 


NASHUA PILLOW COMPANY 
NASHUA, N.H. 
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